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Introduction 


Shining a light on the private lives of nineteenth-century Spanish women 
writers tends to be an exercise in frustration. There are, María del Carmen 
Simón Palmer reminds us, “enormous gaps” (390) in our knowledge prevent- 
ing the reconstruction of women's biographies, with new findings coming 
down to us in a trickle even in this age of renewed interest in women's his- 
tory. Yet, thanks, for example, to Christine Arkinstall’s “painstaking sleuth- 
ing” (ix) in her Spanish Female Writers and the Freethinking Press (2014), 
we are learning that women were more productive and independent than is 
sometimes presumed and it seems we have for too long accepted the pattern 
of the woman writer working in solitude or even anonymously. Despite 
the limits of our knowledge of women’s private lives, Adrienne Rich’s “les- 
bian continuum” does exist in the nineteenth century if we expand the term 
“to embrace many more forms of primary intensity between and among 
women, including the sharing of a rich inner life, the bonding against male 
tyranny, the giving and receiving of practical and political support” (27). 
It was a time when urban women especially began to occupy what María 
Dolores Ramos Palomo calls “espacios de sociabilidad” (“spaces of socia- 
bility”; “Mujer, asociacionismo y sociabilidad en la coyuntura de 1898” 
74). In fact, scores of women were coming together as never before to cre- 
ate political, social, and philanthropic associations, forming “a sisterhood 
of female intellectuals and writers” (Arkinstall, Spanish 3) that some now 
recognize as the first wave of Spanish feminism. They delved deeply into 
the meaning of women's inner life, bonded boldly against male tyranny and 
exclusion, and increasingly offered practical and political support to one 
another. These early feminists “queered” normative gender roles by chal- 
lenging what was considered appropriate activities as they ventured out into 
public spaces previously the privileged domain of men. 

Women's associationism fostered freethinking activities and democratic 
thought, forging inter-class and inter-generational alliances that endured 
from the 1860s to the end of the Spanish Civil War (1936-1939; Arkinstall, 
Spanish 5). They launched entities, among the more consequential for this 
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study the Sociedad Autónoma de Mujeres de Barcelona, the Unión Femenina 
del Librepensamiento, the Asociación General de Librepensadoras, and the 
Asociación General Femenina in cities throughout the Iberian Peninsula. 
They founded or collaborated in journals too numerous to mention all. 
Some, like Emilia Pardo Bazán (1851-1921), Concepción Gimeno de 
Flaquer (1850-1919), Carmen de Burgos (1867-1932), and Concha Espina 
(1869-1955), held literary “tertulias” (“literary salons”) in their homes and 
formed collaborative working groups (Rosario de Acuña y Ángeles López 
de Ayala: escritura y pactos contra el dogma), and many exchanged encour- 
aging letters and poems, warm testimonials of their friendship (Cansinos- 
Assens pos. 5545). 

Their writing and activism have earned for some of these women the 
designation “mujeres raras” (“queer women”) in the sense they labored on 
the limits of female respectability (some of them unmarried or separated 
from husbands) and opposed fixed boundaries and stable positions despite 
public scorn and disapprobation. They “queered” normative gender roles 
by challenging what were considered appropriate activities as they ventured 
out into public spaces previously closed to them, putting into question 
what it means to be a woman and a man and thus loosening the categori- 
cal differences between them. Though often unwelcome, they advanced 
forward in the public arena “contra viento y marea” (“against all odds”; 
Ramos Palomo, “La República de las librepensadoras (1890-1914)” 55). 
They were in increasing numbers politically progressive and rebellious, the 
more radical of them suffering not just marginalization and censorship but 
imprisonment and exile. Their friendships and collaborations were dense 
and fruitful and their drive to pass along their convictions to future gen- 
erations of women was symbolic of their self-imposed pedagogic vocation. 
In 1892 psychologist Urbano González Serrano (1848-1904) declared in 
Estudios psicológicos that a woman was incapable of great friendship since 
she was sacrificed to maternity, “sickly and a slave to her very constitution” 
(201).! In her essay “Del amor y la amistad” (“On Love and Friendship”; 
1892) Pardo Bazán famously called Urbano González's opinion calumnious 
and baseless (145), yet it was widely shared even by many male freethinkers 
of his time. 

Spiritism was one of the most enduring and influential lines of thought 
that acted like a loose but viscid thread binding together utopian-leaning 
groups of women owing to its progressive underpinning and organizational 
flexibility. Though Spiritism had a troubled beginning in Spain, its popular- 
ity spread rapidly in the wake of translations of Allan Kardec’s (pen name of 
Hippolyte Revail; 1804-1869) many works and the influence of American 
Spiritualism. In Barcelona, Kardec's works were banned and in 1861 the 
Bishop of Barcelona ordered an auto da fé in Ciudadela Park that destroyed 
some 300 Spiritist publications that had been secretly imported from France 
(Milberger 2). But the Church’s opposition only sparked the curiosity of 
the public and societies and journals for the promotion of Spiritism quickly 
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sprang up in urban areas of Spain once translations of Kardec became 
widely available. By 1868 there were already 40,000 adepts in Spain (Celma 
27). As its popularity grew, Spiritism became a “target of Catholic vitriol” 
(Abend 507) in Spain because it offered an alternative to Catholic ortho- 
doxy and religious practice but this made it especially attractive to women. 

In his Historia de los heterodoxos espanoles (History of Spanish 
Heterodoxes; 1880-1882), Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, grand promoter 
of orthodox Catholic tradition, dubbed Spiritism “a true iluminati sect, 
repugnant, immoral and enervating, ... a model of ignorance and barbarity, 
a true sect of monomaniacs and the deluded.”? The Catholic clergy on the 
whole shared his negative conviction that Spiritism was an inept parody of 
science and a failed and false philosophy and they denounced it vigorously. 
In 1868, Alaverico Perón (pen name of Enrique Pastor y Bedoya; 1833- 
1897) started El Criterio Espritista (1868-1878). Yet, already by 1869 
José Maria Fernandez Colavida (1819-1888) began publishing La Revista 
Espiritista, lasting until 1875. A few years later the twice-monthly periodi- 
cal Espiritismo (1872-1877) was launched in Seville by Francisco Marti 
Bonneval and that same year Spanish Spiritists initiated an Almanaque del 
Espiritismo (1872-1874) in three successive years. 

In the wake of the well-attended Primer Congreso Internacional Espiritista 
(First International Spiritist Congress; 1888), the popularity of the move- 
ment expanded especially among the working class in Barcelona (Graus 5). 
Gerard Horta notes that what Spiritists promoted were alternative ways of 
conceiving the world, responding to the need to “formulate transformations 
concerning reality” (“Spiritism, Violence and Social Struggle” 95). What I 
argue here is that what women Spiritists promoted especially were alterna- 
tive ways of conceiving women’s innate worth. 


A Spiritist Pioneer: Amalia Domingo Soler 


To women like the unmarried Amalia Domingo Soler (1835-1909), who 
rose to the top of Spiritism’s organizers and promoters, linking with other 
women whether through her writing or her presence in associations was 
part of a passionate mission to further women’s progress. I focus on her 
in this chapter as an especially strong and unifying presence now being 
recognized as a catalytic agent in the emerging feminism of her time. Many 
other women came to share her conviction that a better world could be 
achieved without the oversight of the Catholic clergy, who Domingo 
Soler believed were the “herederos” (“heirs”) of Tomás de Torquemada 
and Pedro de Arbués (Sus más hermosos escritos 519). My contention is 
that women Spiritists like Domingo Soler taught women to love women: 
By empowering them to participate in civil society, rejecting masculinist 
attitudes toward women's capacity to change the world, promoting the 
notion of universal love and comradeship, praising rather than belittling 
women's sentimentality and energetically questioning gender norms that 
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circumscribed women’s education and participation in social activism. 
There will come a day, she promised, when women will be “in legitimate 
possession, on a par with men, of the mastery of the home and the mastery 
of the world” (Sus mds 397).* 

Domingo Soler’s work is not lacking in contradictions and inconsistencies, 
but she was unfaltering in her promotion of the concept of love and she inspired 
untold numbers of women who in the early decades of the following century 
followed in her footsteps, among them feminists Angeles Vicente (1878->), 
who published a collection of Spiritist stories (Sombras: Cuentos psiquicos) 
in 1911, and Carmen de Burgos (1867-1932) whose novel El retorno: novela 
espiritista (The Return: Spiritist Novel; 1922) is a compendium of Spiritist 
miscellany. “Sow” love, her friend Margarita urged in a letter Domingo Soler 
later included in Sus más hermosos escritos (Her Most Beautiful Writings; 
1903, 434) and that, in short, was her life-long objective: Crafting an ethics of 
care and love that was shared by many of her more radical friends. Without 
love there is no family, she argued in El espiritismo refutando los errores del 
Catolicismo Romano (Spiritism Refuting the Errors of Roman Catholicism; 
1880). Yet she knew that more than the love of family is needed to unite 
a tribe, create a people, form a nation, and constitute a “familia universal” 
(“universal family”; El espiritismo 97). Spiritists stand out for their love, tol- 
erance, and ardent charity, she further declared: “¡[Q]ué hermoso sueño!” 
(“What a beautiful dream!”; Sus más 114) when people at last glean to the 
cries of the troubled and teach and enlighten the world with universal love. 

Most of Spiritism's early promoters were men, yet it held special appeal 
among urban women from its inception. Shunning hierarchy and initiation 
requirements and promoting progress through improved education of both 
sexes, it gained many women adepts who challenged the conventional male- 
centric power relations that still held fast in Spanish society. An early pro- 
moter, Domingo Soler began publishing Spiritist works as early as 1872 in 
El Criterio Espiritista, continuing until her death in 1909, with over 2,000 
texts including prose and poetry (Correa, “Librepensamiento y espiritismo 
en Amalia Domingo Soler, sevillana del siglo XIX” 272). As the movement’s 
most influential woman, she edited for decades the Spiritist magazine La 
Luz del Porvenir: Semanario espiritista (1879-1899) devoted to expand- 
ing the presence of Spiritist ideas in Spain but also to creating a platform 
for women's speech. She was, as Alicia Cerezo Paredes put it, the “grand 
dame“ of Spanish Spiritism (2), as well as the most influential world pro- 
moter of Spiritism across the Spanish-speaking world. In addition to her 
contributions to La Luz del Porvenir, Domingo Soler’s most consequential 
collections of writings, including Memorias de una mujer (Memories of a 
Woman; 1912), Sus más hermosos escritos, Memorias del padre Germán 
(Memories of Father Germán; 1900) and the posthumous Cuentos espiritis- 
tas (1926), walked a thin line between romanticized personal anecdotes and 
stories about troubled family life. Yet in all, we find an unusually vigorous 
challenge to the status quo of Spain’s hyper-gendered society. 
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Like other “mujeres raras” who clustered around her and who were 
coming together in alternative sociopolitical groups, expanding educa- 
tion and secular philanthropy were of primary concern to Domingo Soler. 
Though her prose is cluttered with praise of faith, science, and reason, as 
in her oft-repeated mottos “Towards God, through charity and science” 
and “Towards God, through faith and reason” (Horta, “Spiritism” 87), she 
took to heart especially the chapters of Kardec’s 1864 chapbook The Gospel 
According to Spiritism that urged followers to love: Love one’s neighbor, 
the weak and infirm, and even one’s enemies. Her dedication to Kardec’s 
principles earned her the position of honorary vice president and delegate to 
the above-mentioned first Congreso Internacional Espiritista and together 
with her collaborators and friends she strove until her death to promote 
progress and compassion as a way to renew society. 

Other pioneers of feminism collaborated in Domingo Soler’s periodical, 
including, to name but a few of the more important ones, Rosario de Acuña 
(1850-1923), Emilia Pardo Bazán, Carmen de Burgos, Ángeles Lopez de 
Ayala (1856-1926), Amalia Carvia Bernal (1861-1949), and Antonia Amat 
de Torrens (Ramos Palomo, “Mujer” 91). She was complicit in cultivating 
the myth of the domestic angel in her ardent praise of family life and moth- 
erhood, “that sublime sanctity of motherhood” (Sus más 102)* as she called 
it. Yet Domingo Soler was paradoxically a spur for women’s participation 
in the public sphere, “carving out a space for female creativity” (Arkinstal, 
Spanish 24) by inviting women to participate in her publications, publishing 
their letters, poems, and essays, and calling for collectivist social projects 
such as the establishment of free schools and abolitionist organizations. 
Alongside her accolades of traditional family organization, she preached 
women should speak and think for themselves independently of Church 
directives and she insisted over and again that they had a duty to serve soci- 
ety by devising ways to help others cope with a fast-changing, materialistic 
world. Sus más hermosos escritos especially reveals the “complex negotia- 
tion with conventional models of femininity,” a negotiation that created 
“viable models of female subjectivity that would not require their assimila- 
tion into a dominant masculinity” (Arkinstall, Spanish 58). 

Important gifts that Domingo Soler and her Spiritist followers offered 
women were consolation, an alternative way to think of life and death, and 
ways to cope with the lurching vicissitudes of family life that she acknowl- 
edged often did not go well for some of the women she mentions in her 
stories and anecdotes. Death is a paramount theme in Domingo Soler’s writ- 
ings, but by advocating communication between the spirits of the dead and 
the bereaved she made death seem less final and tragic. Death can destroy 
bodies, she insisted, but not souls, which will follow “the orbit of their eter- 
nal existence in universal life” (Sus más 290).* In her numerous anecdotes, 
she reported on women and men who approached her with their grief, 
deception, loneliness, despair, sickness, and doubts. What she offered the 
living in response was consolation, hope, sympathy, love, companionship, 
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and a way to reject despair by accepting the good news of reincarnation 
and the possible mediatic reunification or contact with lost ones. As such, 
she was a tenacious peddler of hope, grasping every opportunity to empha- 
size the reward value of good deeds over the appalling rituals of Catholic 
orthodoxy. 

A key notion in her arsenal of arguments was laicism, which would 
become a rallying cry of freethinkers promoting the secular control of politi- 
cal and social institutions and a complete separation of Church and state. 
Fearless in her challenge to male critics, like the canon Vicente de Manterola 
y Pérez (1833-1891), who attacked Spiritism in his book Satanismo (1879), 
Domingo Soler stressed in her articles in La Luz del Porvenir that the 
Catholic Church had failed to carry on Christ's true teachings: 


When has the Catholic Church put into practice His Sermon on the 
Mount, which is a code of love? ... Poor Humanity if having no other 
boat to cross the fierce sea of life than the old ship of the Roman Church 
that is losing timbers in its struggle with progress. Pity the human race if 
having no other refuge than that poor ship leaking water from all sides.* 

(“Impresiones en la Catedral de Barcelona” 26-29) 


Her critique of women's convents and such rituals as repeating the rosary 
and organizing religious ceremonies and pilgrimages put her squarely in the 
group of the most strident anticlerical freethinkers. But the message that 
resonated through her repudiations of established religion was love. If you 
want to be happy tomorrow, she preached, rather than praying for a miracle 
kneeling in a dark church at the foot of a statue, do good today, be honor- 
able, be virtuous: “You want to be loved? Love” (Sus más 238).” With a 
frequent emphasis on children whom she dubbed the wise “seed” of future 
freethinkers and symbols of potential human progress, she won a place in 
many mothers” hearts, promoting especially the “grandeza espiritual de las 
mujeres” (“women's spiritual greatness”; Ortega 236). Her stories, though 
replete with specters and facile emotives, were not the typical ghost tales of 
the Gothic genre popular in the Romantic era since rather than provoking 
terror they offered solace to the grieving, rejected, forsaken, and unloved. 
Women were championed as especially suitable mediums for Spiritist prac- 
tice, since, it was thought, they were more attuned to their senses and spiritual 
life than men. According to Marie-Linda Ortega, thanks to Spiritism, women’s 
impressionableness ironically came to be seen as a positive asset “that com- 
plements their intelligence” (228).* Spiritism was not only an attractive alter- 
native to an outdated and punitive Catholicism, it offered women a platform 
for speaking their ideas to a wider audience, thus making them less “invisible 
ghosts” (Cerezo Paredes 4) in the public sphere where in some instances men 
and women were beginning to work together on a shared if not equal foot- 
ing. Its reform-minded members like Domingo Soler also fostered solidar- 
ity with other groups. As Lisa Abend notes, “the line between these groups 
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of freethinkers was remarkably fluid” (527). It attracted especially groups 
leaning toward utopian or libertarian thought that urged women to become 
more active in social and political reform to achieve a more equitable society. 
Between 1861 and the Spanish Civil War, the Spiritists’ “cantos de sirena” 
(“siren songs”; Outón, “Anarquismo y espiritismo I. Emancipación política” 
13) resonated deeply among libertarians and freethinkers. A shared sense of 
being under siege, for example, meant Spiritists sympathized with freema- 
sons, anarchists, and theosophists (Múlberger 21). Their writings filled the 
pages of Domingo Soler’s La Luz del Porvenir that promoted female associa- 
tionism to further social justice and humanitarian goals. The flexibility and 
amiability that led her to grant generous space to all manner of freethinkers 
in her periodical and writings constitute one of the most consequential gifts 
Domingo Soler bequeathed to the future. 

In order to transform the social structure, Spiritists preached that every 
individual must take responsibility for their own moral development and 
emancipation. “Only we can save ourselves” declared Domingo Soler in 
Memorias de una mujer (29).? Spiritism, she insisted, “sparks feelings, induc- 
ing us to forgive those who harm us, and makes us return good for evil. 
Spiritism reminds people of the only eternal law: Love” (Sus más 96).* Even 
though some Spiritist practices, such as nighttime séances, were deemed a 
private affair practiced by mediums in small groups, the movement tended 
to cause concern about women's infringement on male domains. This was 
because many Spiritists joined more than one activist organization and met 
with groups outside the home, both those exclusively for women and others 
in which men admitted women often as auxiliary members. Though Spiritists 
flatly rejected calls for the overthrow of the state and protested against the 
violence practiced by anarchists, the relation between these groups was very 
close according to Julia Outón (“Anarquismo y espiritismo II. Clases popu- 
lares” 6). Thus, even though many of their activities took place in private 
settings, literary salons, or the back gardens or patios of private residences, 
its acolytes were not society’s shrinking violets when it came to projecting 
into the wider public sphere their ideas about curing society’s ills. 

As their paths crossed, women, some more conservative, others more 
radical, became more vocal in condemning the imposition of gender roles 
and the skewed interpretation of biological and physiological differences 
that restricted women’s participation in civil society. While most Spiritists 
championed women’s civilizing, religious, and domestic functionality, they 
found themselves especially drawn to the public sphere of the expanding 
press where they could make their ideas on progress and gender equality bet- 
ter understood even when carefully hidden behind the curtain of sanctioned 
gender roles. Given the Church’s condemnation of Spiritism, it became clear 
to increased numbers of women that the clergy was hindering their spiritual 
and material development. Various women’s civic associations deplored the 
domination of the male clergy with their mandatory church rites such as 
confession and their condemnation of secular burial (Balltondre and Graus 
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143). Domingo Soler’s, joining with them, was adamant in condemning 
women’s subordination to oppressive clergymen and she vociferously pro- 
moted secular education. 


Spiritist Collaborations 


In 1889, a year after the first Congreso Internacional Espiritista, Domingo 
Soler was at the height of her activism, attending a meeting at the Novedades 
Theatre organized by the Viscount Mariano Torres Solanot (1840-1902). 
The Viscount was a dedicated Spiritist, founder and director of the peri- 
odical El Progreso espiritista, whose early support of Domingo Soler was 
instrumental in procuring her a professional status within the movement 
(Correa, “Amalia Domingo Soler una escritora en la sombra” 29, Ramos 
Palomo “Mujer,” 90-91). At the meeting, she crossed paths with freema- 
sons, anarchists, and other left-wing groups also in attendance who were far 
more militant than she. According to Ramos Palomo, it was with this kind 
of collaborative activity that a kind of kinship was growing between mem- 
bers of women freethinkers whether or not they were Spiritists, putting into 
practice “a collective experience of sorority, imposing their voices of author- 
ity and forms of leadership in centers of congress in public space” (“La 
cultura societaria del feminismo librepensador en España (1895-1918)” 
75). In its pages, La Luz del Porvenir promoted solidarity among these 
collaborators, showcasing a gallery of emerging feminist thinkers receptive 
to Spiritism and social change.” 

That same year, friends Domingo Soler and Ángeles López de Ayala, who 
Ramos Palomo dubbed the “rectora del feminismo laico español” (“rector 
of Spanish secular feminism”; “Heterodoxias religiosas, familias espiritistas 
y apóstolas laicas a finales del s. XIX” 67), joined with another strong sup- 
porter of feminist causes, the textile worker Teresa Claramunt (1862-1931), 
to form the Sociedad Autónoma de Mujeres de Barcelona that opened up a 
public forum for women to express their views. In a large gathering in 1895 
Domingo also joined forces with López de Ayala and Belén de Sárraga to 
set out the goals of the Asociación de Mujeres Librepensadoras. According 
to Arkinstall, Domingo Soler’s speech at that event, “A las mujeres” (“To 
Women”), reproduced on September 26, 1895, in La Luz del Porvenir, 
urged women to join with freethinkers in claiming the right of free con- 
science, the practice of civil ceremonies like marriage and baptism, secular 
education, and “the rewarding of meritorious altruistic acts of solidarity” 
(quoted in Arkinstall, Spanish 33). 

The Sociedad Autónoma de Mujeres de Barcelona gave way later to the 
more politically progressive Sociedad Progresiva Femenina (1898-1920). 
Though López de Ayala was its acting director, Domingo Soler was named 
honorary president as a tribute to her advocacy of progress. Together 
with the association's secretary, freemason Dolores Zea (1855-1941), 
Domingo Soler, and López de Ayala co-wrote a document to be presented 
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by their representatives Ernestina Meunié and Paz Ferrer in London at the 
International Congress of Women in 1899 (Arkinstall, Spanish 85). The 
Sociedad Progresiva Femenina remained a vital public space for women’s 
issues until 1920. Its projects were multiple, including free night schools 
and the establishment of the Nivel Rojo (an early version of the Red Cross). 
Its short-lived periodical El Progreso (1896-1901) was followed by a most 
enduring publication, activist Belén de Sdrraga’s La Conciencia Libre 
(1896-1907) to which Domingo Soler and López de Ayala also contributed, 
a periodical that played a significant role in the configuration of Spanish 
democracy. 

In Barcelona, Amalia Domingo Soler also found common ground with 
Rosario de Acufia, who became her close friend after an initial mistrust of 
each other’s philosophy towards implementing social change (Arkinstall, 
Spanish 50-55). After the two cemented their friendship, Acufia began co- 
writing many of the articles in La Luz del Porvenir from 1885 to 1888 
(Arkinstall, Spanish 29). Ramos Palomo reports that in the February 5, 
1888 issue the two published jointly a manifesto titled “Las mujeres del 
siglo XIX” (“Nineteenth-Century Women”) that stated categorically that 
women’s and men’s roles were parallel and that it was just as necessary 
for women’s brain to think as it was for men’s hearts to feel. Women’s 
best defense, they stated, was not their perceived weakness, but their intel- 
ligence. Even beyond their role as daughter, wife, and mother, women were 
rational creatures: “So, raise you head and look at the unlimited horizon of 
your activity as a thinking being,” she urged (quoted in Ramos Palomo, “La 
República” 65).* 

Freemasonry, as well, offered alternative ways to gauge and strengthen 
morality and Domingo Soler counted many freemasons in addition to 
Acufia among her acquaintances. Freethinkers joined a number of lodges: 
Constancia, the Constante Alona, Hijas de la Regeneración, and others. In 
1891 Spiritists joined with freemasons to form a masonic-Spiritist lodge 
they named the Grande Oriente Espiritista. But while Spiritists were recep- 
tive to the ideals of freemasonry, many lodges only grudgingly opened their 
ranks to women, responding to the general notion of the “inferioridad 
intelectual fememina” (“feminine intellectual inferiority”; Ramos Palomo, 
“Mujer” 85), while the seduction of Spiritism was that it was not necessary 
to be part of a grand hierarchy, one just needed to believe in spirits. Even 
the most fervent Spiritists did not exact obedience to any organization, dem- 
onstrating their faith in their good deeds rather than “by means of a formal 
declaration” (Outón, “Anarquismo y espiritismo I” 22).!* There were no 
rites of initiation in Spiritist groups and its general opposition to hierarchy 
meant that women of all classes were welcome, as opposed to freemason 
lodges that tended to admit women whose fame or class was deemed suit- 
able for admission. 

Although rejecting violence, Spiritists like Domingo Soler understood 
why poverty, inequality, and injustice led affiliated groups to resort to acts 
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of violence. This is because, firm believers in human progress, Spiritists 
appreciated the creative force of destruction of what was no longer use- 
ful or beneficial for humanity. As Horta contends, Catalonian Spiritists 
“glimpsed, perhaps inadvertently, that in the last analysis violence would 
mean an atrocious yet effective and unquestionably real link among mem- 
bers of society” (“Spiritism and Violence” 108). In fact, Domingo Soler 
believed that her freethinker friend Rosario de Acufia, a frequent contribu- 
tor to radical journals, was just the kind of activist needed to rescue women 
from the religious superstitions of Catholicism (Sus mds 372) which she 
strenuously denounced in her own writing. Civilization would gain much, 
she asserted, if, like Acufia, women could “feel and think, meditate and 
speak, search and question, live and believe, doubt and love, struggle and 
hope” (Sus más 382).!* 

It is women, Domingo Soler further suggested, who were the ideal cata- 
lysts for change because they knew at first hand women’s repression. The 
“trata de blancas” (“white slavery”), she wrote to her friend, the writer 
Consuelo Alvarez Pool (1867-1959), existed in all social spheres, from the 
woman forced to prostitute herself in order to survive, to the single woman 
whose worth is measured by the size of her dowry. Only women were capa- 
ble of achieving lasting change since only a woman was able to understand 
“her intimate and painful humiliation” (Sus mds 383).'* While Domingo 
Soler was critical of women intent upon catching a wealthy husband, for 
example when she told Alvarez Pool that she thought a calculating woman 
was “repulsiva” (“repulsive”; Sus mds 224), she also pitied money-obsessed 
women and prostitutes for what they had become in order to cope in a 
world in which women were overwhelmingly dependent on men. 

Amalia Domingo Soler and her republican leaning friends also chastised 
freethinker men, condemning their hypocrisy regarding women’s incremen- 
tal move into the public sphere. She deplored that there remained two kinds 
of justice that impeded women’s progress because men, arriving home, too 
quickly forget their “beautiful theories, speaking with the voice of mas- 
ter and lord” (quoted in Ramos Palomo, “La República” 57).* Domingo 
Soler’s friend Belén Sárraga was especially vehement in denouncing this 
hypocrisy: Only after a woman has conquered her rights 


can she ennoble herself by ennobling all that surrounds her; only when 
marriage is truly an association of two equal forces for the betterment 
of life, can they be united more than by the bonds of love, for reason 
and intelligence, to cooperate without dominion of one over the other 
in the work of social regeneration.!* 

(quoted in Ramos Palomo, “La República” 57-58) 


Sárraga was also Domingo Soler’s frequent collaborator, publishing numer- 
ous poems in La Luz del Porvenir. Like Domingo Soler, Sárraga argued that 
the first duty of the Spiritist was to struggle for “the moral and material 
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progress of all men” (Ramos Palomo, “Heterodoxias” 80).!? Though mem- 
bers of the Sociedad Progresiva Feminina did not all lie on the same vector 
of radicalism, with Claramunt, Acosta, Sárraga, and López de Ayala decid- 
edly more politically engaged than Domingo Soler (Arkinstall, Spanish 69) 
together these women comprised the first left-wing women's associations in 
Barcelona. To the fraught question regarding women's role in the republic 
and how “modernity and femininity could be conjugated” (Ramos Palomo, 
“La República” 53)? the response of women Spiritists and their freethink- 
ing cohorts in Catalonia was a new mantra: Eliminate the influence of the 
clergy in order to encourage social citizenship via “education, ethical com- 
promise and secularized action” (Ramos Palomo, “La República” 62). 

Activist Ángeles López de Ayala also befriended Domingo Soler shortly 
after relocating from Seville and settling in Barcelona (1888), the hotbed 
of freethinkers at the turn of the century. In Barcelona, López de Ayala 
became heavily engaged in activist groups, especially freemasonry in which 
she vociferously defended women's associationism and lobbied against the 
death penalty (Arkinstall, Spanish 70). Despite their age difference, López de 
Ayala was quick to become one of Domingo Soler’s collaborators. Though 
a prolific writer (14 novels, short fiction, plays, poetry, and hundreds of 
essays), much of López de Ayala’s writing has either disappeared or never 
been reedited and, like other militant activists, her writings were often cen- 
sored. Her political essays often found her in the crosshairs of the law, land- 
ing her in prison in 1892 (Arkinstall Spanish, 69). Nevertheless, Domingo 
Soler’s friendship with López de Ayala was deep, and Domingo published 
frequently in two of the periodicals that López de Ayala founded and edited, 
El Progreso, and El Gladiador: Órgano de la Sociedad Progresiva Femenina 
(1906-1909). The periodicals that Belén Sárraga and López Ayala founded 
with the encouragement of the aging Domingo Soler’s continued after 
their friend’s death to promote issues that she held dear. They promoted 
feminist thought and activities, both within and outside Spain, even more 
assiduously than other freethinking periodicals such as Las Dominicales 
del Libre Pensamiento (1883-1909). The first El Gladiador: Órgano de 
la Sociedad Progresiva Femenina was eventually superseded by the fort- 
nightly El Gladiador del Librepensamieno (1914-1920), described on its 
cover as the Organ of the National Federation of Freethinkers of Barcelona 
and Participating Towns,” and El Liberatador: Peródico Defensor de la 
Mujer y Órgano Nacional del Libre-Pensamiento (1910-1914) to which 
these writers also contributed. These periodicals fostered a dynamic con- 
text within which women freethinkers developed their literary and public 
careers (Arkinstall, “An Overlooked Chapter in Spanish Feminist Histories” 
51-52). 

Like their mutual friend Rosario de Acuña, López de Ayala's political 
stances regarding reform differed from those of Domingo Soler and her 
advocacy was more for the working classes, freemasonry, and association- 
ism than family politics which was Domingo Soler’s overriding concern. 
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Both, however, shared a robust anticlerical stance that intensified as their 
political outlook became more progressive. In nearly identical terms, 
Domingo Soler and López de Ayala understood that a true “redemption” 
for women could only be achieved by women themselves. Women were 
the future Domingo Soler asserted; the woman of their age was only a 
“palido bosquejo ... diamante en bruto” (“pale sketch ... diamond in 
the rough”; Sus mds 384) of what she would become, that she alone can 
and must fashion. López de Ayala shouted the message even louder: “Oh 
women! take heart and form associations, because it is up to us to save 
ourselves” (quoted in Arkinstall, Spanish 85).2 Like Domingo Soler, López 
de Ayala also bent to the call of reform rather than adopt an overt revolu- 
tionary stance, but toward the end of her life, she became what she called a 
“revolutionary republican” (Spanish 85) which distanced her further from 
Domingo Soler’s more conventional political positions. 

Because El Gladiador del Librepensamiento took a much more radical 
stance it far exceeded the comparatively mild politics of Domingo Soler’s La 
Luz del Porvenir in its call for female emancipation and enhanced legal and 
social equality for women. While many of its articles centered on women’s 
education, even more focused on women’s roles that promoted their partici- 
pation in the public sphere and equal rights (Arkinstall, “An Overlooked” 
53). The friendships that developed among the periodical’s collaborators 
were intense. As evidence, Arkinstall mentions how Angeles Lopez de Ayala 
helped secure funds through a benefit concert for one of the periodical’s 
most frequent contributors, Maria Marin, who needed medical treatment 
(Arkinstall, Spanish 84). López de Ayala’s friendship with Rosario de Acuña 
also shows in the many contributions in consecutive issues of El Gladiador 
del librepensamiento. The life-long friendship between the two women was 
highlighted in Acufia’s “Discurso de la brillante escritora” (“Discourse of the 
Brilliant Writer”; Arkinstall, “An Overlooked” 63) a speech she dedicated 
to López de Ayala on May 6, 1917, at a meeting of freethinking women. 
The periodical was not shy to condemn not just conservative guardians of 
feminine conduct, but also freethinking men who were slow to appreciate 
women's value. In studying freethinking women, Ramos Palomo empha- 
sizes the importance of recognizing the unfortunate fact that the laicism of 
the end of the century was constructed on masculine a model that sought to 
“control women's access to the public spaces” (“La República” 50).?* 

After Domingo Soler died, her friends went on to become active in pro- 
moting women's suffrage, a right Domingo Soler never sought. In her excel- 
lent article, “An Overlooked,” Akinstall details López de Ayala’s arguments 
in this regard. In 1917 López de Ayala wrote that not just women, but 
humanity itself would remain stymied without “the combined strengths of 
men and women whose intelligence has been equally nurtured” (Arkinstall, 
“An Overlooked” 62). The following year, 1918, the Gladiador del librepen- 
samiento established a feminist group that included López de Ayala, Adelina 
Sibil, Vicenta Carsí, Elvia Vilalta, Florencia Sagarra, Joaquina Porras, and 
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Carmen Palmer that emphasized working-class women (Arkinstall, “An 
Overlooked” 64). An even wider group of feminist collaborators that same 
year signed a manifesto entitled “¡Redención para la mujer!” (“Redemption 
for Women!”) published in the Gladiador del Librepensamiento on May 4, 
1918 (quoted in Clemente Palacios 42). 

Even though the distance between Domingo Soler and Lépez de Ayala’s 
ideas widened with time, Domingo Soler’s remained for López de Ayala 
a pioneer in spreading civilization. She remembered her friend Amalia six 
years after her death ina warm tribute in El Gladiador del Librepensamiento 
of September 16, 1915, entitled “No te olvido” (“I Do Not Forget You”). 
Time, wrote López de Ayala, had revealed the greatness of Domingo Soler’s 
ideas that had conquered the multitudes without the Jesuit “phalanxes” 
managing to obstruct it: “Your idea lives on,” she exulted, “it has con- 
quered the world, and rising above the present cataclysms will place on your 
tomb the laurel of victory” (“No te olvido” 2).?° 


Conclusion 


While we know little about women’s intimate relationships at the turn of 
the nineteenth century, the writings of Spiritists like Amalia Domingo Soler 
offer a starting point to look at the evolution of enduring female friendships. 
As emphasized above, not all the voices of women activists were singing 
in unison but Spiritist publications provided a non-judgmental forum for 
women to explore not just unexplained psychic phenomena but also differ- 
ing solutions to the Spanish question regarding gender relations. Spiritists 
accepted the contradictions of Spanish society but urged women to become 
active proponents of change, teaching by their own example that many 
followed. Equally important, through their teaching and testimonials they 
encouraged all women to love one another and as evidence, they interacted 
in friendly confluence with women whose ideas were substantially at odds 
with their own. Throughout Domingo Soler’s vast writings are clues of her 
deep feelings for other women, for example, for Consuelo Alvarez Pool, 
the correspondent who signed “Violeta” in her early writing, to whom 
Domingo Soler dedicated many loving words. Alvarez Pool was but one of 
many women who counted Domingo Soler as both a close and loving friend 
and an important inspiration in her life’s work. 

In “La espiritista” (“The Woman Spiritist”) published by Faustina Sáez 
de Melgar (1834-1895) in her 1886 collection Mujeres españolas, ameri- 
canas y lusitanas pintadas por si mismas (Spanish, American and Lusitanian 
Women Painted by Themselves), journalist Candida Sanz y Cresini strad- 
dled the same contradictions prevalent in Domingo’s Spiritism. Sanz y 
Cresini’s Spiritist is a “Libre-pensadora en alto grado” (“Freethinker of 
the highest order”; 224), seeking knowledge, reading books, eager for edu- 
cation, respectful of science, and breathing the “eter de la razón” (“ether 
of reason”; 226). Yet she simultaneously attends dutifully to all domestic 
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duties under the spell of “el embriagador perfume del amor” (“intoxicat- 
ing perfume of love”; 220). This means that at the same time that the good 
Spiritist bears “la antorcha de la ilustración” (“the torch of the enlighten- 
ment”; 221) she must remain the loving mother, tireless worker for the 
family, and worthy companion to her husband who she recognizes as what 
Sanz y Cresini acknowledges as her “director” (221). 

Such conflicting goals could not survive a heftier feminist push in the 
early decades of the twentieth century. In the end, the Spiritist project as 
envisioned by Amalia Domingo Soler failed to spread far into mainstream 
culture in the twentieth century as she and her followers had hoped and pre- 
dicted. This was not only because new advances in science failed to validate 
the presence of spirits and the number of skeptics of séances was growing 
but also because Domingo Soler’s outlook on women’s ideal lifework and 
roles coincided too closely with the ethos of the “domestic angel” that in 
the first decades of the twentieth century was facing increased challenges. 
As mentioned above, some early twentieth-century women writers, to be 
sure, continued to identify as Spiritists and to incorporate mediatic episodes 
into their fiction. Two years after Domingo Soler’s death, Angeles Vicente, 
a practicing Spiritist familiar with Domingo Soler’s work, published her 
own psychic stories in Sombras: cuentos psiquicos (Shadows: psychic tales; 
1911). Vicente’s stories read like a warm tribute to earlier Spiritists, and like 
her model Domingo Soler, she backed women’s rights, especially a useful 
education “that would permit [women] to live without the obligatory pro- 
tection of a family member” (Ena Bordonada xvii).?* But women Spiritists 
were also becoming more daring in their exploration of intimate relation- 
ships. Unlike Domingo Soler, Vicente did not indulge in homilies extolling 
family life. Instead, she situated herself in an advancing group of innovative 
writers who proposed “a new perspective on love, matrimony and mater- 
nity” (Ena Bordonada xxiv).? With its unconventional woman protagonist, 
Vicente’s avant-garde novel Zezé (1909) explored erotic and lesbian rela- 
tions, the first to do so in Spain (Pérez-Sánchez 447). 

Spiritism also worked the imagination of renowned feminist Carmen de 
Burgos, a one-time contributor to La Luz del Porvenir. Like her predecessor 
Domingo Soler, Burgos filled her short works of fiction with women protag- 
onists, most of whom, as Anja Louis remarks, were “powerless victims of 
a hostile male world” (7) unlike the strong women of some of her feminist 
essays. In her fiction Burgos, like Vicente, explored several taboo subjects, 
including homosexuality, transvestism, and the right to divorce, and she 
participated in important debates on prison reform and the death penalty 
that were taking place in Spain (Simón-Alegre 12). After her failed marriage 
she also became contemptuous of the sacrament of matrimony and a pro- 
ponent of divorce and, eventually, a vocal champion for women’s suffrage. 

Eleven years after Domingo’s death, Burgos published her own take 
on Spiritism in El retorno. Her rambling fiction is crammed with dozens 
of examples of the paranormal: Instances of transmigration, doubling, 
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fortunetelling, somnambulism, materializations, magnetism, hauntings, 
hypnotism, astral travel, bilocation, perispirits, black magic, and dozens of 
mediatic séances either witnessed or retold by the novel’s credulous char- 
acters. The most renowned mediums of the day are also rolled out to play 
their part in this veritable inventory of the paranormal: Daniel Douglas, 
Miguel Escoto, Hippolyte Baraduc, Katie King, and others. Given this 
aggregation of curious paranormal events, it is difficult to take the novel’s 
subtitle, Basada en hechos reales (Based on true events), as more than the 
author’s attempt to spark reader interest. Burgos’s popularity rests rather 
on the stories she signed as Colombine and on her feminist activism, not 
on her passing interest in Spiritism, yet she follows in a long line of “queer 
women” like the Spiritist Domingo Soler who folded a new kind of love into 
their lives and work. 


Notes 


1 “enferma y sierva de su propia constitución.” 

2 “Verdadera secta iluminada, tan repugnante, inmoral y enervadora ... padrón de 
ignorancia y de barbarie, verdadera secta de monomaniáticos y alucinados.” 

3 “legítima posesión, a la par del hombre, del señorío del hogar y del señoría del 

mundo.” 

“esa santidad sublime de la maternidad.” 

“la órbita de su existencia eterna dentro de la vida universal.” 

“Su sermón de la montaña, que es un Código de Amor, ¿cuándo la ha puesto en 

práctica la Iglesia romana? ... ¡Pobre Humanidad si no tuviera otro bajel para 

cruzar el embravecido piélago do la vida que la vieja nave do la iglesia romana 

que va perdiendo todos sus palos en su lucha con el progreso! ¡Ay de la raza 

humana si no tuviera más refugio que ese pobre barco que por todas partes hace 

agua!” 


NS 


7 “¿Queréis ser amados? Amad.” 
8 “que anda parejo con su inteligencia.” 
9 “Nadie nos puede salvar más que nosotros mismos.” 
10 “Ella despierta el sentimiento, nos induce a perdonar al que nos hiere y nos hace 


devolver bien por mal. El espiritismo les viene a recordar a los hombres la única 
ley eterna: El amor.” 

11 “Una experiencia colectiva de sororidad, imponiendo sus voces de autoridad y 
formas de liderazgo en los centros de reunión y los espacios públicos.” 

12 Ramos Palomo includes Rosario de Acuña, Ángeles López de Ayala, Amalia 
Carvia, Belén de Sárraga, María Trulls, Palmira de Bruno, Carmen de Burgos, 
and a group of freemason Spiritists: Antonia Amat, Julia Ayma, Aurea Amigo, 
Eugenia N. Estopa, Dolores Navas, Carmen Piferrer, and Cándida Sanz de 
Castellvi (“Heterodoxias” 75). 

13 “Alza, pues, tu frente y mira el horizonte ilimitado de tu actividad de ser pen- 
sante.” 

14 “a través de una aseveración de carácter formal.” 

15 “Siente y piensa, medita y habla, busca y pregunta, vive y cree, duda y ama, 
lucha y espera.” 

16 “su íntima y dolorosa humillación.” 

17 “hermosas teorías, hablan con voz de amo y señor.” 
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18 “Sepa engrandecerse a sí misma engrandeciendo cuanto le rodea; sólo cuando el 
matrimonio sea realmente la asociación de dos fuerzas iguales para el mejorami- 
ento de la vida, podrán estar unidas más que por los lazos del amor por los de la 
razón y de la inteligencia, cooperar sin dominio de la una sobre la otra a la obra 
de la regeneración social.” 

19 “el progreso moral y material de todos los hombres.” 

20 “se podían conjugar modernidad y feminidad.” 

21 “la educación, el compromiso ético y la acción secularizadora.” 

22 “Órgano de la Federación Nacional de Librepensadores de Barcelona y Pueblos 
Adheridos.” 

23 “¡Ah! Mujeres, alentaos y constituirnos asociaciones, que sólo nosotras somos 
llamadas a redimirnos.” 

24 “controlar el acceso de las mujeres a los espacios públicos.” 

25 “falanges”; “Tu ideal vive: ha conquistado el mundo y saltando por encima de 
los presentes cataclismos colocará sobre tu tumba el laurel de la victoria.” 

26 “que le permitiera vivir sin la protección obligada de un hombre de su entorno 
familiar.” 

27 “una nueva perspectiva del amor, el matrimonio y la maternidad.” 
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